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Preface 


This  paper  reflects  my  desire  to  understand  the  Islamic  Republic  of  Iran.  In  particular, 
this  is  a  study  of  the  Ranian  military  and  paramilitary  forces.  Based  upon  intelligence  reports 
and  personal  experiences,  I  believe  the  Islamic  Revolutionary  Guard  Corps  (IRGC)  is  a  threat  to 
the  United  States’  national  interests. 

I  conducted  a  study  of  the  IRGC  for  personal  interest  and  professional  development  for 
my  military  intelligence  career  field.  I  also  had  a  desire  to  understand  Iran’s  version  of 
totalitarian  Islamism.  During  my  first  deployment  to  Baghdad,  an  Iraqi  citizen  provided  a 
document  explaining  the  actions  of  the  IRGC  within  Iraq.  The  Iraqi  provided  this  report  during 
March  2004;  however,  I  failed  to  acknowledge  the  importance  of  the  IRGC  in  Iraq.  I  failed  to 
properly  respond  to  the  report  based  upon  personal  ignorance;  therefore,  the  Iraqi  citizen  did  not 
provide  additional  information.  After  studying  several  intelligence  reports  related  to  Iranian 
influence  in  Iraq,  I  realized  that  Iranian  influence  within  Baghdad  was  significant.  During  my 
second  deployment  between  August  2006  and  September  2007, 1  discovered  that  the  Qods  Force, 
a  subordinate  unit  of  the  IRGC,  was  a  threat  to  stability  in  Iraq.  On  September  1 1 ,  2007, 
shrapnel  from  an  Iranian  rocket,  the  Fadjr-3,  fractured  the  radius  bone  in  my  right  arm.  Evidence 
collected  during  the  investigation  of  the  incident  revealed  that  the  Iranian  government 
manufactured  the  rocket  during  2006.  During  my  recovery  from  this  injury,  I  wanted  to 
determine  the  IRGC’s  influence  in  the  Middle  East. 

This  paper  is  an  assessment  of  the  IRGC’s  capabilities,  intentions,  motivation,  strategy, 
and  tactics.  This  paper  includes  an  assessment  of  the  IRGC’s  nuclear  weapon  program  and  the 
IRGC’s  sponsorship  of  militant  Islamic  groups.  This  paper  also  assesses  possible  US 
government  responses  to  Iran’s  support  of  terrorism  and  nuclear  weapon  program-.  I  believe  that 
the  United  States’  next  conflict  will  involve  the  Iranian  regime  based  upon  the  IRGC’s  control  of 
Iran’s  nuclear  program  and  sponsorship  of  terrorism. 

I  thank  Dr.  Douglas  Streusand  for  his  counsel  and  guidance  in  the  research,  drafting,  and 
completion  of  this  paper. 
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Executive  Summary 


Title:  Islamic  Revolutionary  Guard  Corps:  Instability  in  the  Middle  East 
Author:  Major  Brian  H.  Cunningham,  United  States  Army 

Thesis:  The  Islamic  Revolutionary  Guard  Corps  threatens  the  United  States’  national  interests 
and  stability  within  the  Middle  East  because  the  IRGC  controls  Ean’s  nuclear  program  and 
sponsors  terrorism. 

Discussion:  Ayatollah  Ruhollah  Khomeini  formed  the  Islamic  Revolutionary  Guard  Corps 
(IRGC)  in  1979  to  protect  his  regime  against  external  and  domestic  threats.  The  IRGC  has 
opposed  US  policies  in  the  Middle  East  since  the  IRGC’s  founding  in  1979.  The  IRGC  controls 
the  Iranian  nuclear  weapon  program  and  their  quest  for  nuclear  weapons  is  a  long-term  challenge 
to  US  interests.  Iran’s  pursuit  of  nuclear  technology  and  enrichment  capabilities  also  poses  a 
serious  challenge  to  the  United  States’  strategic  partners:  Israel,  Saudi  Arabia,  Egypt,  Turkey, 
and  Pakistan.  The  Revolutionary  Guard  has  sponsored  insurgent  groups  such  as  Hezbollah, 
Muqtada  Sadr’s  Jaysh  al-Mahdi,  and  Hamas  because  the  IRGC  has  a  goal  to  spread  a  Shi’i 
version  of  totalitarian  Islam.  This  paper  is  an  analysis  of  the  IRGC’s  nuclear  weapon  program’ 
and  the  IRGC’s  sponsorship  of  militant  Islamic  groups.  This  paper  also  assesses  possible  US 
government  responses:  multilateral  sanctions,  regional  alliances,  covert  action,  and  overt  military 
action.  The  United  States  must  address  the  impacts  of  Iran’s  missile  arsenal,  the  concern  for 
Israel’s  safety,  the  integrity  of  the  Persian  Gulf  shipping  lanes  within  the  Strait  of  Hormuz,  and 
the  possibility  of  Iranian  coordination  of  terrorist  attacks  around  the  globe. 

Conclusion:  The  United  States  government  must  respond  to  the  IRGC’s  sponsorship  of 
terrorism  and  control  of  the  Iranian  nuclear  program  to  reduce  Iranian  aggression,  control  nuclear 
weapons  proliferation,  contain  totalitarian  Islamism,  and  reduce  terrorism. 
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DISCLAIMER 


THE  OPINIONS  AND  CONCLUSIONS  EXPRESSED  HEREIN  ARE  THOSE  OF  THE 
INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  AUTHOR  AND  DO  NOT  NECESSARILY  REPRESENT  THE 
VIEWS  OF  EITHER  THE  MARINE  CORPS  COMMAND  AND  STAFF  COLLEGE  OR  ANY 
OTHER  GOVERNMENT  AGENCY.  REFERENCES  TO  THIS  STUDY  SHOULD  INCLUDE 

THE  FOREGOING  STATEMENT. 


QUOTATION  FROM,  ABSTRACTION  FROM,  OR  REPRODUCTION  OF  ALL  OR  ANY 
PARTS  OF  THIS  DOCUMENT  IS  PERMITTED  PROVIDED  THAT  PROPER 
ACKNOWLEDGEMENT  IS  MADE. 
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Introduction 


The  Islamic  Revolutionary  Guard  Corps  (IRGC),  an  Ranian  military  organization, 
threatens  the  United  States’  national  interests,  energy  security,  and  stability  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  Islamic  Republic  of  Ran  maintains  two  separate  ground  forces,  the  IRGC  (Sepah-e 
Pasdaran)  and  the  regular  army  (Artesh).  The  Sepah-e  Pasdaran  operates  parallel  to  theArtesh, 
performs  domestic  security  operations,  and  conducts  special  operations  beyond  the  Iranian 
borders.  These  special  operations  threaten  the  stability  of  Lebanon,  Israel,  Iraq,  Saudi  Arabia, 
and  Bahrain  because  the  IRGC  sponsors  insurgent  groups  such  as  Hezbollah,  Jaysh  al-Mahdi, 
and  Hamas.  Additionally,  the  IRGC  controls  Iran’s  nuclear  weapons  program,  which  endangers 
both  regional  order  and  US  national  interests  because  the  international  community,  including  the 
United  States,  depends  on  crude  oil  from  this  region  for  energy  security.  The  IRGC,  an 
organization  that  perceives  the  United  States  as  the  most  significant  threat  to  the  Iranian  regime, 
also  has  the  ability  to  interfere  with  international  shipping  operations  within  the  Strait  of 
Hormuz.  The  Islamic  Revolutionary  Guard  Corps  threatens  the  United  States’  national  interests 
and  stability  in  and  beyond  the  Middle  East  because  the  IRGC  controls  Iran’s  nuclear  program 
and  sponsors  terrorism.  This  paper  analyzes  the  threat  the  IRGC’s  nuclear  weapon  program  and 
the  IRGC’s  sponsorship  of  militant  Islamic  groups  pose  to  the  international  community  and 
assesses  possible  US  government  responses,  including  multilateral  sanctions,  regional  alliances, 
covert  action,  and  militaiy  action. 

Origins 

After  the  Islamic  Revolution  in  1979,  Ayatollah  Ruhollah  Khomeini  established  the 
IRGC  and  revised  the  Iranian  constitution  in  accord  with  his  political  philosophy.^  He  advocated 
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the  velayat-e  faqih,  the  doctrinal  basis  for  an  Islamic  theocratic  government.  Khomeini 
developed  his  political  philosophy  based  upon  his  interpretation  of  Islam  and  his  political 
experiences.^  He  concluded  that  the  clergy  should  establish  an  Iranian  theocracy  because  the 
clergy  had  superior  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  God;  thus,  he  claimed  that  the  regime  of 
Mohammed  Reza  Pahlavi,  the  Iranian  Shah  between  1941  and  1979,  was  abhorrent  to  Islam.^ 
Khomeini,  the  clergy,  and  numerous  political  organizations  overthrew  the  Shah’s  regime  in 
1979."^  Khomeini  created  the  IRGC  before  he  accepted  a  formal  office  in  the  Iranian 
government.  He  selected  members  of  the  Fadayan-e  Islam,  Islamic  extremists,  and  the 
Mojahedin-e  Khalgh,  Islamic  Marxists,  to  protect  his  ideology  and  agenda.  Many  of  these 
individuals  were  members  of  Iran’s  lower  middle  class.  Some  of  these  militants  had  conducted 
urban  guerrilla  operations  against  the  Shah’s  military  for  many  years. ^ 

After  the  Islamic  Revolution,  Khomeini  assumed  the  role  of  the  Supreme  Leader  of  Iran 
and  the  IRGC  became  the  protectors  of  a  totalitarian  Islamic  regime.  Khomeini  became  Iran’s  . 
absolute  religious  and  political  leader.  Since  he  did  not  trust  the.  Artesh  to  protect  his  regime  and 
ideology,  the  IRGC  secured  the  establishment  of  the  Islamic  Republic  during  a  period  of  post¬ 
revolutionary  uncertainty.'^  Once  Khomeini  secured  his  position  as  the  Supreme  Leader  of  Ran, 
he  revised  the  Iranian  constitution  to  include  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  the  IRGC.  Former 
members  of  “underground  extremist  Islamic  and  revolutionary  leftist  organizations”  protected 
his  regime  against  domestic  threats,  such  as  ethnic  separatists  and  social  Mai’xists.^ 

Development 

The  IRGC  developed  a  military  structure  during  the  Iran-Raq  War  of  1980-1988.  During 
the  war,  the  Revolutionary  Guard  conducted  military  operations,  functioned  as  a  paramilitary 
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force  that  operated  parallel  to  the  conventional  armed  forces,  and  maintained  domestic  security.^ 
In  September  1980,  Saddam  Hussein  attacked  Iran  to  contain  Khomeini’s  revolution  and  seize 
control  of  the  Shatt  al-Arab  waterway,  a  region  that  had  strategic  importance  for  Kaq’s  economy. 
The  waterway  coimects  the  confluence  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  rivers  to  the  Persian  Gulf.® 
Iraq’s  seizure  of  the  Shatt  al-Arab  region  would  have  provided  umrestricted  access  from  Basra, 
the  primary  Iraqi  commercial  port,  to  the  Persian  Gulf.^° 

Saddam  Hussein’s  invasion  allowed  the  Iranian  religious  leadership  and  the  IRGC  to  gain 
a  solid  grip  on  power  because  the  Iranians  scrapped  reform  and  dissent  in  the  name  of  national 
unity. The  Iranian  leadership  used  nationalism  as  an  efficient  rallying  cry  for  the  war. 
Khomeini,  the  IRGC,  and  their  supporters  displayed  their  objectives  as  a  rightful  Islamic  fight 
against  Iraq’s  secular  regime.  The  IRGC  developed  sufficient  unity,  cohesiveness,  and  a 
conventional  order  of  battle  that  included  separate  air,  ground,  and  naval  services.  The  IRGC 
trained  and  led  the  Sepah-e  Basij,  the  militia  forces,  to  prosecute  the  war  with  Iraq.^^  During 
military  operations,  the  IRGC  frequently  sacrificed  tactical  efficiency  in  exchange  for  preserving 
its  role  as  the  zealous  guardian  of  the  Islamic  Revolution.  This  zealous  attitude  resulted  in  the 
umiecessary  sacrifice  of  thousands  of  Basij  while  conducting  human  wave  attacks  against  Iraqi 
defensive  positions.  In  the  name  of  religion,  the  IRGC  and  the  Basij  conducted  numerous 
assaults  against  Iraqi  defensive  positions  that  achieved  minimal  tactical  or  strategic  effects  for 
Iranian  military  operations. During  and  after  the  war,  the  IRGC  protected  the  principles  of 
Khomeini’s  government,  maintained  public  order  at  demonstrations,  dislodged  other  guerrilla 
factions,  suppressed  uprisings,  provided  internal  security,  gathered  human  intelligence,  and 
provided  military  support  to  prosecute  the  war  with  Iraq.  Once  the  war  ended,  the  IRGC 
solidified  its  grip  on  military,  political,  and  economic  power. 
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Structure  and  Capabilities 


The  IRGC  has  a  complex  structure  that  addresses  both  external  and  internal  thi’eats.*’ 

The  IRGC  has  an  estimated  force  of  125,000  men  of  which  100,000  of  these  men  are  within  the 
IRGC  ground  force. The  other  members  of  the  IRGC  serve  in  the  naval  branch,  air  branch,  and 
the  Qods  Force. The  ground  forces  consist  of  twelve  to  fifteen  divisions  deployed  in  eleven 
security  regions  in  Iran.^°  There  are  also  separate  infantry,  armor,  and  artillery  units. Most 
IRGC  divisions  have  conventional  formations  such  as  brigades,  battalions,  and  companies; 
however,  these  units  are  significantly  smaller  than  comparable  formations  in  the  US  Army.  For 
example,  each  IRGC  division  has  approximately  4,000  persoimel  (equivalent  to  the  size  of  a  US 
.  Army  infantry  brigade). Since  the  IRGC  has  overall  responsibility  for  protecting  the  Islamic 
Revolution,  the  IRGC  has  headquarters  for  the  ground  forces  in  all  Iranian  provinces  and  urban 

23 

centers. 

In  early  1983,  the  IRGC  established  specialized  air  and  naval  elements.^"^  The  IRGC  Air 
Force  (IRGCAF)  provides  lift  capability  for  the  IRGC’s  rapid  reaction  units  and  provides  close 
air  support  to  IRGC  units.  The  IRGCAF  has  ten  SU-25  Frogfoot  attack  aircraft  and  maintains  an 
additional  number  of  fixed  wing  aircraft  such  as  the  Brazilian  EMB-312  Tucanos  and  the  Swiss 

oc 

PC-7  for  close  air  support.  The  IRGC  operates  a  sizeable  rotary- wing  force  consisting  of  Mi- 
171  Hip  helicopters.  The  Revolutionary  Guard  also  operates  several  IL-76  and  AN-74T-200 
aircraft  for  troop  and  equipment  transport.  The  IRGCAF  also  controls  several  Iranian  built 
Ababil  and  Mohajer  unmanned  aerial  vehicles  for  reconnaissance  support.^'^  Since  Iran  does  not 
receive  maintenance  support  from  the  original  manufacturers  of  its  weapon  systems,  Iran 
experiences  problems  maintaining  an  aging  fleet  of  military  aircraft,  bran  could  resist  an  US 
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military  invasion  by  depending  upon  an  integrated  air  defense  network  and  strategic  depth  to 

•  28 
protect  air  assets. 

The  surface-to-surface  (SSM)  missile  assets  within  the  IRGCAF  are  a  threat  to  US  forces 
within  the  region  because  the  IRGCAF  operates  Iran’s  Shahab-3  intermediate-range  ballistic 
missile  units.  The  Shahab-3  units  have  the  ability  to  attack  targets  at  a  range  of  1,300 
kilometers  allowing  them  to  reach  targets  in  Turkey,  Saudi  Arabia,  Iraq,  Jordan,  and  Israel.  The 
IRGCAF  received  these  long  range  missile  capabilities  from  the  North  Korea  government. 

There  is  a  strong  relationship  between  the  IRGC  and  the  North  Korean  government  that  includes 

on 

the  transfer  of  missile  technology.  The  North  Koreans  supplied  the  IRGC  with  Scud  missiles 
and  the  Shahab-3  is  an  Iranian  version  of  the  North  Korean  Nodong  missile.^^  During  2006,  the 
North  Koreans  supplied  the  IRGC  with  a  missile,  the  Musudan,  which  has  a  range  of  1,562 
miles.  The  IRGC  operates  Iran’s  SSM  missiles  and  provides  the  military  leadership  for  all 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.^^ 

The  IRGC  navy  poses  a  threat  to  naval  forces  within  the  Strait  of  Hormuz  because  the 
IRGC  navy  has  40  Boghammer  fast  attack  boats  and  10  Hudong  patrol  boats  equipped  with 
Saccade  anti- ship  missiles.  The  IRGC  navy  also  operates  a  few  submarines  and  several  other 
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small  patrol  vessels.  The  IRGC  navy  has  many  bases  in  the  Gulf,  many  near  key  shipping 

or 

channels,  and  some  near  the  Strait  of  Hormuz.  Their  preferred  tactic  is  small  boat  swarm 

'y'l 

attacks  within  the  Strait  of  Hormuz,  when  an  enemy  ship  is  at  its  most  vulnerable  position.  The 
IRGC  also  controls  Iran’s  coastal  defense  forces,  including  naval  guns  and  an  HV-3  Seersucker 

on 

land-based  anti-ship  missile  unit  deployed  along  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  IRGC  could  mount  a 
significant  attack  on  any  island  or  offshore  facility  in  the  Persian  Gulf.^®  Additionally,  the  IRGC 
could  conduct  maritime  operations  in  the  Strait  of  Homuz  that  could  threaten  the  economies  of 
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the  international  community.  These  maritime  operations  could  disrupt  the  flow  of  twenty  to 
thirty  percent  of  the  world’s  oil  exports  (17  million  baixels  a  day)  through  the  Strait  of  Hormuz."^® 

The  IRGC  maintains  a  unit  called  the  Qods  (Jerusalem)  Force  that  conducts  teiTorists 
operations,  unconventional  warfare,  and  foreign  intelligence  operations.  Several  members  of  the 
Qods  Force  serve  as  unconventional  warfare  operators  and  advisors  for  Islamic  insurgents; 
however,  the  current  force  strength  for  the  Qods  force  is  unavailable.'''^  The  Qods  Force  is 
divided  regionally  into  directorates  for  North  America,  Europe,  North  Africa,  Iraq,  Lebanon, 
Israel,  Palestine,  Jordan,  Afghanistan,  Pakistan,  India,  Turkey,  and  the  republics  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union.  Members  of  the  Qods  Force  also  serve  in  unofficial  positions  in  Iranian 
embassies  and  Iranian  businesses.'''^  The  Qods  Force  is  the  primary  vehicle  for  Iran’s  lethal, 
activities  in  Iraq  because  the  Qods  Force  provides  weapons,  training,  funding,  and  guidance  to 
selected  Islamic  militants.  The  Qods  Force  also  provides  improvised  explosives  devices  (lED) 
with  explosively  formed  projectiles  (EFP)  to  Hezbollah  and  Jaysh  al-Mahdi.''''  These  weapons 
pose  a  significant  threat  for  coalition  forces. 

Political  and  Economic  Influence 

The  IRGC  seeks  to  influence  and  shape  Iranian  policy  in  the  Middle  East.  The  members 
of  the  IRGC  are  committed  to  Khomeini’s  velayat-e  faqih,  articulate  their  values  in  a  religious 
context,  and  protect  a  small  group  of  elite  clerics.  The  Iranian  regime  administers  the 
Revolutionary  Guard  through  a  structure  that  is  parallel  to  the  Artesh.  The  IRGC  commander. 
Major  General  Mohammad  Ali  Ja’fari,  reports  directly  to  Ayatollah  Ali  Hoseyni  Khamene’i,  the 
current  Supreme  Leader  of  han.''^  The  IRGC  has  a  strong  commitment  to  its  Islamic  ideology 
and  serves  as  the  enforcer  of  Khamene’i  policies;  however,  Iran’s  clerical  elites  base  their  right 
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to  rule  on  Khomeini’s  ideology,  which  does  not  represent  the  Shi’i  mainstream.  For  example, 
most  Shi’i  grand  ayatollahs  do  not  accept  or  support  the  political  philosophy,  velayat-e  faqilr, 
however,  the  hanian  regime  discourages  religious  dissent  or  organized  opposition  groups  in 
politics  The  complex  nature  of  Iranian  politics  and  the  decentralized  method  of  power  sharing 
allow  IRGC  commanders  to  act  autonomously.  The  Iranian  regime  supports  the  tactical 
decisions  of  the  IRGC  commanders  and  will  not  reverse  the  actions  of  the  IRGC  commanders.'^^ 
For  example,  these  units  have  full  authority  to  suppress  antigovernment  sentiment,  detain 
political  activists,  and  suppress  protest."^®  Since  IRGC  units  act  independently  against  internal 
and  external  enemies,  these  commanders  understand  that  they  have  the  authority  to  operate 
independently  of  the  government  in  particular  situations.^° 

The  IRGC  has  obtained  and  maintained  significant  political,  military,  economic,  and 
religious  influence.  Since  2004,  many  former  members  of  the  IRGC  gained  positions  within  the 
legislative  branch,  numerous  city  councils,  and  town  councils.^'  A  group  associated  with  the 
IRGC  also  controls  the  major  state-sponsored  media.  Even  Mahmoud  Ahmadinejad,  the 
current  president  of  the  Islamic  Republic  of  Iran,  was  a  member  of  the  IRGC.  In  the  early  1980s, 
Ahmadinejad  worked  in  the  IRGC’s  Internal  Security  Department  and  conducted  covert 
operations  in  Kirkuk,  Iraq  during  the  Iran-Iraq  War.  He  also  served  as  a  senior  commander 
within  the  elite  Qods  Force  of  the  IRGC  and  has  provided  a  significant  amount  of  funding  to  the 
IRGC  nuclear  weapon  program.^^  The  IRGC  uses  the  nuclear  confrontation  with  the  West  to 
influence  the  Iranian  government  and  maintain  political  power.^"^  The  IRGC  will  soon  “dominate 
political,  economic,  and  cultural  life  while  preserving  the  regime  from  domestic  threats. 

The  ERGC  has  also  established  itself  as  an  economic  force  in  the  country.  It  controls  a 
vast  array  of  military  industries  such  as  the  Ammunition  and  Metallurgy  Industries  Group,  the 
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Karaj  Nuclear  Research  Center,  the  Parchin  Chemical  Industries,  and  the  Ya  Mahdi  Industries 
Group.  The  IRGC  has  developed  several  contracting  organizations  to  operate  Ran’s  covert 
trading  networks  and  to  purchase  military  parts. These  economic  ventures  have  helped 
establish  the  IRGC’s  independence  while  financing  security  programs.  The  members  of  the 
IRGC  maintain  economic  investments,  protect  national  interests,  have  high-profile  political 
roles,  and  define  Iran’s  security  interests.  Since  1997,  Khamene’i  has  supported  the  IRGC’s 

CO 

growing  influence  on  foreign  policy,  strategic  thinking,  and  the  economy.  For  example,  the 
IRGC  has  developed  its  own  military-diplomatic  relationships  with  North  Korea,  Syria,  and 
China.  This  level  of  influence  provides  the  IRGC  with  the  first  choice  among  certain  arms 
purchases,  including  missiles,  fast  patrol  boats,  and  submarines.^® 

Nuclear  Weapons  Program 

The  IRGC’s  pursuit  of  nuclear  technology  and  uranium  enrichment  capabilities  pose  a 
serious  challenge  to  security  within  a  volatile  region.®®  General  Ja’fari,  the  commander  of  the 
IRGC,  is  responsible  for  the  nuelear  weapon  program  and  will  soon  have  access  to  highly 
enriched  uranium  for  nuclear  missiles.®^  The  IRGC  believes  nuclear  weapons  will  increase 
Iran’s  global  influence  and  reduce  Western  intervention  in  the  Middle  East;  therefore,  a  nuclear 
weapon  would  provide  the  Iranians  with  significant  leverage  to  influence  the  nations  within  the 
region.®^  Nuclear  weapon  technology  would  be  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  a  religiously  zealous 
and  extremist  group  such  as  the  IRGC.  Since  Iran’s  development  of  missile  and  nuclear 
technology  continues,  the  IRGC  will  eventually  have  the  ability  to  equip  their  missile  units  with 
nuclear  warheads.  If  this  happens,  the  IRGCAF  will  have  the  ability  to  target  US  military  forces 
and  assets  within  the  Middle  East.  There  are  a  few  worst  case  scenarios  for  this  situation,  such 
as  an  IRGC  nuclear  strike  against  Israel  or  an  Israeli  nuclear  strike  against  Iran.  Additionally,  a 
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fanatic  IRGC  commander  or  scientist  could  transfer  nuclear  material  to  terrorist  organizations  or 
Islamic  militants.  Islamic  militants’  access  to' nuclear  material  for  a  “dirty  bomb”  or  nuclear 
weapon  threatens  the  United  States  vital  interests. 

Iran’s  quest  for  nuclear  weapons  presents  a  security  challenge  within  the  Middle  East. 
Iran  has  invested  heavily  in  nuclear  industries  during  the  last  20  years;  however,  many  nuclear 
facilities  within  Iran  are  still  incomplete.  The  Iranians  have  sought  outside  help  for  uranium 
emichment  facilities,  which  will  provide  Iran’s  self-sufficiency  to  acquire  a  nuclear  weapon 
within  the  next  decade.  A  successful  nuclear  weapons  program  in  Iran  could  undermine  the 
Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  (NPT)  and  trigger  nuclear  weapon  production  in  Saudi  Arabia, 
Egypt,  and  Turkey.®'^  These  countries  have  the  capital  and  capability  to  acquire  or  build  their 
own  nuclear  weapons.  Several  countries  feel  threatened  by  Iran’s  nuclear  weapon  program  and 
President  Ahmadinejad’s  recent  statements.  Ahmadinejad  has  threatened  to  destroy  Israel  with 
nuclear  weapons  in  public  statements,  though  he  lacks  constitutional  authority  to  establish  the 
foreign  policy  or  select  military  targets  for  the  Iranian  regime.^^  The  US  government  has  the 
comfort  of  ignoring  these  threats;  however,  the  Israeli  government  cannot  assume  that 
Ahmadinejad  has  made  these  statements  in  jest  because  a  nuclear  armed  IRGC  would  become  a 
threat  to  Israel’s  existence.®®  Since  the  Iranian  regime’s  policies  regarding  nuclear  weapons  are  a 
primary  source  of  political  and  military  tension  within  the  region,  Iran’s  effort  to  emich  uranium 
and  produce  nuclear  weapons  threatens  its  amiable  existence  in  the  international  community. 

Support  to  Insurgents  and  Militants 

The  IRGC’s  sponsorship  of  insurgent  and  terrorist  groups  within  the  Middle  East  is  a 
threat  to  the  United  States,  Lebanon,  Israel,  and  Iraq.  Khomeini’s  objective  to  export  the 
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revolution  to  other  countries,  utilizing  Islamic  ideology,  has  affected  long-term  stability  in  the 
Middle  East.  Vice  President  Joseph  Biden  stated  “Iran’s  perceived  expansionism,  including  its 
support  for  Hezbollah  and  Hamas,  has  sparked  deep  fears,  not  merely  in  Israel,  but  across  the 
Arab  world.”  The  IRGC’s  export  of  the  revolution  includes  overt  military  or  political  support 
of  Islamic  revolutionaries,  violent  activities  directed  against  the  United  States,  and  covert  action 
against  conservative  Arab  governments  and  regime  opponents.®^  The  IRGC  has  been  the  “most 
active  sponsor  of  international  terrorism”  and  the  export  of  Khomeini’s  Islamic  Revolution.  For 
example,  the  IRGC  provides  material  and  technical  support  to  Islamic  militants  such  as  Lebanese 
Hezbollah,  Jaysh  al-Mahdi,  and  Hamas. During  the  last  decade,  Iran  has  become  the  leading 
financial  supporter  for  Hamas  and  Hezbollah.’^  Additionally,  Iran  has  been  able  to  maintain  a 
high  degree  of  regional  credibility  as  a  nation  “willing  to  stand  up  to  Israel”  because  insurgent 
groups  provide  Iran  with  a  tool  to  maintain  influence  in  the  Middle  East. 

There  is  iio  evidence  that  Hamas,  Jaysh  al-Mahdi,  or  the  Lebanese  Hezbollah  receives 
direct  orders  from  Lan.  These  organizations  are  self-centered  and  internally  managed  groups; 
however,  Iran’s  material,  logistical,  and  technical  support  grants  Iran  a  significant  amount  of 
influence.^'^  For  instance,  the  IRGC  still  runs  terrorist  training  camps  in  Lebanon  for  Hamas  and 
Hezbollah.’^  General  Ali  Reza  Tamzar,  the  commander  for  the  IRGC  unit  in  Lebanon’s  Beka’a 
Valley,  conducted  and  financed  training  for  short-range  Fajr-5  missiles  and  the  SA-7  antiaircraft 
rockets.  The  IRGC  training  which  also  included  underwater  suicide  operations  cost  the  Iranian 
government  $50  million  annually.^*^ 

The  IRGC  is  an  autonomous  organization  that  could  cause  significant  harm  within  the 
Middle  East.  The  Guard  has  frequently  undertaken  actions  that  clearly  conflicted  with  the  policy 
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goals  of  several  of  its  civilian  superiors  during  the  Iran-Iraq  War  and  operations  in  Lebanon. 
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The  IRGC  has  dedicated  logistical  support  and  military  training  to  Shi’i  opposition  groups  in 
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Iraq,  Bahrain,  Kuwait,  and  Saudi  Arabia.  The  ethnic,  religious,  political,  and  economic 
challenges  in  these  areas  could  “ignite  a  physical  conflict.”  Tension  between  Iran  and  Saudi 
Arabia  are  growing  because  Iran  and  Saudi  Arabia  are  on  opposite  sides  of  a  growing  Sunni- 
Shi’i  rift  that  extends  from  Lebanon  through  Iraq  to  the  Gulf  States  and  South  Asia.  The 
Iranians  have  played  a  traditional  leadership  role  in  this  region;  thus,  the  IRGC  will  continue  to 
seek  instability  within  the  Middle  East  to  increase  the  dominance  of  Iranian  influence  while 
reducing  US  government  influence.  Current  actions  by  the  Iranian  regime  and  the  IRGC  could 
result  in  future  conflicts  in  Lebanon,  Israel,  ban,  Iraq,  Saudi  Arabia,  Bahrain  and  Afghanistan. 

Lebanese  Hezbollah  (Party  of  God) 

The  IRGC’s  support  to  Hezbollah  is  a  threat  to  stability  in  Israel  and  Lebanon  because 
ban  has  effectively  employed  Lebanese  Hezbollah  during  past  conflicts  with  Israel,  ban  created 
and  supported  the  Lebanese  Hezbollah  throughout  the  1980s. bi  response  to  the  Israeli 
invasion  of  Lebanon  in  1982,  ban  sent  an  IRCG  contingent  to  Lebanon  to  direct  guerilla 
operations,  support  Hezbollah,  and  create  a  second  Shi’ite  theocratic  in  Lebanon.  For  example, 
the  IRGC’s  logistic  base  in  Lebanon  in  1988  could  support  4,000  Hezbollah  militia  fighters.*^ 
The  most  ideologically  radical  IRGC  leaders  have  generally  led  and  manned  the  IRGC’s 
Lebanon  contingent. There  is  an  unclear  chain  of  command  between  the  IRGC’s  Lebanon 
contingent  and  the  banian  regime.  This  uncertainty  has  led  to  “substantial  disagreements 
between  the  IRGC  commanders  and  the  leadership  in  Tehran”  over  the  methods  and  tactics  of 
the  IRGC  in  Lebanon.*"^ 
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Hezbollah’s  ability  to  combine  an  organized  political  movement  with  decentralized 
armed  cells  is  a  threat  to  stability  in  Lebanon  and  Israel.  Since  Hezbollah  has  accomplished  its 
“main  goal  of  ousting  Israel  from  southern  Lebanon,”  some  members  of  Hezbollah  want  the 
organization  to  transition  from  a  guerrilla  organization  into  a  purely  political  organization. 
However,  several  militants  within  Hezbollah  refuse  to  coexist  with  Israel,  reject  any 
compromises  with  the  Israeli  government,  and  intend  to  continue  the  conflict  with  the  Israeli 
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government.  Hassan  Nasrallah,  the  leader  of  Hezbollah,  viewed  the  departure  of  Israeli  forces 
from  the  Gaza  strip  as  a  victory  for  the  Palestinian  resistance  and  a  validation  for  Hezbollah’s 
position  on  the  Israeli-Palestinian  issue.  During  2006,  the  war  between  Israel  and  Hezbollah 
lasted  thirty  days.  Since  Nasrallah  rejects  blame  for  the  July  2006  war,  he  claims  the  Israeli 
government  used  the  capture  of  the  Israeli  soldiers  on  July  12,  2006  as  a  pretext  to  launch  its 
failed  campaign  of  annihilation.  Despite  Nasrallah’ s  claim  of  a  Hezbollah  victory,  Israeli 
military  operations  in  southern  Lebanon  during  2006  significantly  reduced  Hezbollah’s 
capability  to  conduct  rocket  attacks  against  Israel  and  influenced  Hezbollah’s  future  militant 
activity. 

The  Qods  Force  provides  direct  support  to  a  militant  organization  that  frequently  employs 
terrorist  tactics  such  as  hostage  taking,  rocket  attacks  against  civilians,  and  suicide  attacks 
against  civilians.  The  IRGC  will  continue  to  support  Hezbollah  because  it  is  a  strategic  asset  in 
critical  negotiations  to  gain  concessions  from  the  international  community.  For  example, 
members  of  the  Reagair  administration  secretly  sold  weapons  to  Lan  during  the  Lan-Iraq  War  in 
return  for  Fan’s  help  in  releasing  Hezbollah-held  hostages  in  Lebanon.®^  On  numerous 
occasions,  the  IRGC  supplied  Hezbollah  with  multiple  ranged  rockets  to  support  Hezbollah’s  15 
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year  military  campaign  against  Israeli  forces  in  Lebanon  and  northern  Israel. 
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Hezbollah’s  ability  to  employ  suicide  terrorist  tactics  is  a  threat  to  security  in  Lebanon 
and  Israel.  During  the  1980s,  Hezbollah  pioneered  the  concept  of  Muslim  suicide  bombing.®° 
Hezbollah  was  involved  in  the  suicide  bombings  of  the  US  Embassy,  the  US  Marine  barracks, 
and  the  US  Embassy  annex  in  Beirut  during  the  1980s.  Under  IRGC  guidance  and  direction, 
Hezbollah  attacked  these  targets.®^  These  suicide  attacks  claimed  the  lives  of  241  American 
citizens.  In  1992,  Hezbollah  and  possibly  members  of  the  IRGC  conducted  terrorist  attacks 
against  the  Israeli  embassy  and  the  Argentine- Jewish  Mutual  Association  in  Buenos  Aires, 
Argentina  resulting  in  86  dead.  After  the  attack,  the  Argentinean  law  enforcement  agencies 
arrested  20  members  of  Hezbollah.  About  150  members  of  the  Qods  Force  remain  in  Lebanon 
to  coordinate  Iran’s  aid  to  Hezbollah;  the  Iranians  gave  Hezbollah  about  $100  million  per  year 
between  1996  and  2001.^'^ 

Muqtada  Sadr’s  Jaysh  al-Mahdi 

The  IRGC’s  support  to  Muqtada  Sadr,  a  radical  Shi’i  cleric  and  Iraqi  nationalist,  is  a 
threat  to  stability  in  Iraq.  Muqtada  al-Sadr,  the  surviving  son  of  the  revered  Ayatollah 
Mohammed  Sadeq  al-Sadr  and  “the  voice  of  the  Shi’i  resistance,”  sought  support  from  the  Qods 
Force  to  support  his  resistance  movement.®^  After  the  invasion  of  coalition  forces,  Iranian 
leadership  recognized  an  unprecedented  opportunity  to  extend  their  influence  in  Iraq.  Iran 
supported  Muqtada  Sadr  because  Iranian  hardliners  feared  that  a  stable  democratic  Iraq  would 
present  an  alternative  model  of  government  that  could  undermine  their  own  authority.  In 
addition,  Iranian  hardliners  supported  Muqtada  al-Sadr’s  militia,  Jaysh  al-Mahdi,  because  the 
Iranians  believed  that  successful  attacks  against  American  forces  weakened  the  will  of  the 
Americans  to  support  an  invasion  of  Iran.  Detained  members  of  Jaysh  al-Mahdi  indicated  that 
the  Qods  Force  had  supported  numerous  attacks  against  coalition  and  Iraqi  forces.  The  Qods 
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Force  provided  small  arms,  rockets,  mortars,  and  explosives  to  Jaysh  al-Mahdi.  After  al- 
Qaeda  militants  destroyed  a  Shi’i  shrine  in  Samarra,  Iraq;  Jaysh  al-Mahdi’s  engagement  in 
sectarian  violence  posed  the  greatest  threat  to  long-term  stability  in  Iraq  during  2006-2007.^® 

Jaysh  al-Mahdi  is  one  of  several  beneficiaries  of  IRGC’s  support  within  Iraq.  The 

h'anian  government  supported  several  political  parties  within  Iraq  such  as  the  Supreme  Islamic 

Iraqi  Council  (SIIC),  the  al-Dawa  party,  and  the  Sadrist  Movement.^®®  Since  Iraq  is  the  only 

Shi’i-ruled  Arab  state  and  Shi’i  political  domination  in  Iraq  extends  Iranian  influence  in  the 

Middle  East,  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  IRGC  and  the  Iranian  government  to  support  the  Shi’i 

power  brokers  in  Iraq.  The  BRGC  will  use  the  Jaysh  al-Mahdi  to  attack  its  perceived  threats,  the 

Americans,  because  successful  attacks  against  coalition  forces  in  Iraq  delay  any  future  American 

plans  to  invade  Iran.^°^  Jaysh  al-Mahdi  was  responsible  for  bombings,  extortion,  sectarian 

murders,  kidnappings,  and  other  attacks.  ^  In  August  2008,  coalition  military  operations  in 

southern  Iraq  disrupted  Qods  Force  and  Jaysh  al-Mahdi  operations.  Since  the  Government  of 

Eaq’s  objective  is  to  minimize  Muqtada  al-Sadr’s  influence  in  Iraq,  several  Qods  Force 

1  0"^ 

operatives  and  members  of  Jaysh  al-Mahdi  fled  to  Iran  to  avoid  detention. 

Hamas 

Since  Hamas’  founding  in  1987,  the  IRGC’s  support  to  Hamas  has  been  a  threat  to  Israel. 
Hamas  consists  of  an  extremist  militant  element  and  a  social  services  element. During  2006, 
the  Palestinians  democratically  elected  Hamas  to  govern  the  Gaza  Strip  in  Israel.  After  a  long 
history  of  terrorist  attacks,  Hamas  has  achieved  some  of  its  political  objectives. In  contrast  to 
the  Iranian  regime  and  Hezbollah,  the  leaders  of  Hamas  are  not  religious  authorities.^^®  Despite 
sectarian  and  political  differences,  the  Iranian  government  is  Hamas’  most  important  and  explicit 
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state  sponsor.  During  the  last  conflict  between  Hamas  and  Israel  from  December  27,  2008  to 
January  20,  2009,  the  IRGC  supplied  several  long  range  122mm  rockets  to  support  Hamas’ 
attacks  against  Israel.  Hamas  remains  an  obstacle  to  the  successful  resolution  of  the  Israeli- 
Palestinian  peace  process  because  of  Hamas’  frequent  attacks  against  Israel  and  Fatah,  Hamas’s 
political  rival.  The  conflict  between  Hamas  and  Israel  has  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  several 
Palestinians  and  Israelis. 


US  Government  Responses 


The  US  government’s  approach  to  the  Iranian  threat  will  require  the  application  of  all  the 
instruments  of  national  power,  since  direct  talks  with  Iranian  leadership  comes  with  difficulties 
and  risks. The  Iranian  leaders  are  not  irrational;  however,  US  government  policies  and 
communications  must  be  clear  and  precise  to  overcome  differences  based  upon  historic  suspicion 
and  political  stakes. It  is  also  imperative  that  the  international  community  views  Dan’s 
nuclear  program  as  the  world’s  problem.  The  United  Nations  Security  Council  agrees  that  Iran 
has  sought  to  deceive  the  international  community  about  its  nuclear  intentions;  therefore,  the 
international  community  has  condemned  the  Iranian  leadership’s  decision  to  move  ahead  with 
uranium  enrichment.  The  Danians  have  conducted  several  last  minute  negotiations  to  delay 
nuclear  site  inspections  and  split  the  international  community;  however,  the  international 
community  should  view  Iran’s  nuclear  threats  to  Israel  as  an  international  problem. 


Multilateral  sanctions  are  an  option  to  limit  Dan’s  production  of  nuclear  weapons  and 


support  to  terrorist  organizations.  Some  American  politicians  have  advocated  punitive  and 
unilateral  sanctions  focused  on  international  companies  doing  business  in  Iran.  However,  the 
US  government’s  reliance  on  unilateral  sanctions  has  not  succeeded. Therefore,  the  United 
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States  and  its  allies  at  the  United  Nations  are  seeking  multilateral,  diplomatic,  and  economic 
sanctions.^ Multilateral  economic  sanctions  have  had  an  impact  on  the  Iranian  people  and 
business  community;  thus,  the  sanctions  must  continue  to  isolate  Uan.  Additionally,  economic 
and  diplomatic  failures  have  diminished  President  Ahmadrnejad’s  influence.  Since  Iran  needs 
the  support  of  the  international  community  to  deliver  oil  to  the  international  market  and  support 
domestic  economic  programs,  Khiamene’i  and  Ahmadinejad  should  not  let  the  production  of 
nuclear  weapons  outweigh  the  potential  profits  for  economic  development.  Multilateral 
economic  sanctions  will  continue  to  diminish  Ahmadinejad  and  the  IRGC’s  political  credibility. 

The  United  States  should  maintain  agreements  with  allies  within  the  Middle  East, 
develop  additional  bilateral  security  agreements  with  other  countries  in  this  region,  and  provide 
air  defense  assets  to  allies  within  the  region  to  weaken  Iran’s  influence.  American  policy  in  the 
near  term  is  to  build  a  broad  multilateral  and  international  coalition  against  Iran’s  nuclear 
ambitions. It  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States  to  provide  a  mix  of  air,  land,  and 
sea-based  theater  missile  defense  systems  to  US  allies  within  the  region  to  intercept  the  IRGC’s 
ballistic  missiles.  The  IRGC’s  Shahab-3  missiles  have  the  capability  to  fly  either  low-level  or 
high-altitude  trajectories.  Since  such  trajectories  are  difficult  for  Patriot  air  defense  assets  to 
intercept,  the  United  States  will  have  to  provide  defense  assets  that  overcome  the  limitations  of 
the  Patriot  air  defense  system. Alliances  and  the  theater  missile  defense  systems  should  deter 
h'anian  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  if  sanctions  fail  to  deter  the  Uanians. 

US  military  action. in  Ran  is  another  option  to  suppress  Iran’s  support  of  terrorism  and 
prevent  Iran  from  gaining  a  nuclear  weapon  capability.  In  contrast  to  overt  military  action,  it 
would  be  better  to  influence  the  Iranian  regime  with  economic  sanctions,  non-kinetic  measures, 
and  covert  action  because  overt  military  action  against  bran  will  ignite  the  destructive  side  of  the 
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Lranian  leadership  and  the  nationalistic  spirit  of  the  Iranian  people.  Covert  action  against  nuclear 
facilities  and  the  Qods  Force  units  entails  the  least  risk  of  political  complications  or  a  harsh 
hanian  response.  The  United  States  should  use  covert  action  to  disrupt,  defeat,  or  neutralize 
IRGC  units  that  threaten  American  allies  in  the  Middle  East.  Covert  operations  will  require  a 
robust  special  operations  force  that  includes  intelligence  assets  that  support  the  targeting  of 
nuclear  facilities.  The  human  intelligence  personnel  that  support  these  missions  must  understand 
the  Iranian  culture  and  nuclear  weapon  production.  Intelligence  personnel  and  covert  operatives 
could  sabotage  nuclear  facilities  at  dispersed  and  deeply  buried  sites  such  as  Iran’s  enrichment 
facilities  in  Natanz  and  the  heavy  water  plants  in  Arak.  Effective  covert  action  would  reduce 
the  risk  of  Iranian  retaliation  against  the  United  States  because  Iranian  authorities  would  not  be 
able  to  determine  whether  damage  to  a  nuclear  facility  was  the  result  of  sabotage  or  an  industrial 
accident.  Covert  action  that  limited  civilian  casualties  would  also  avoid  igniting  the  will  of  the 
Iranian  people. 

US  military  or  Israeli  preemptive  air  strikes  would  alleviate  the  requirement  to  deploy  a 
large  military  force  to  topple  the  regime,  destroy  the  Iranian  military,  secure  the  nuclear  sites, 
control  Iran’s  population,  restore  essential  services,  and  conduct  stability  operations;  however, 
air  strikes  may  not  achieve  the  necessary  objectives.  The  objectives  should  be  the  complete 
destruction  of  ban’s  nuclear  weapons  program  and  a  change  to  Khamene’i  stance  on  nuclear 
weapons.  While  the  goal  of  these  air  strikes  would  be  a  drastic  change  to  Khamene’i  policy 
without  causing  the  banian  citizens  to  rally  to  support  the  banian  regime  and  a  nationalist  cause 
dbected  against  the  United  States,  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  the  US  military  to  conduct  a 
preemptive  strike  without  incurring  a  large  number  of  civilian  deaths.  Since  several  nuclear  sites 

1 9d. 

are  near  civilian  population  centers,  the  amount  of  civilian  casualties  could  be  very  high. 
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Additionally,  Iran’s  nuclear  facilities  are  widely  dispersed  and  deeply  buried. Attacks  against 
these  sites  will  require  long  duration  bombing,  several  sorties,  and  the  possible  use  of  nuclear 
weapons.  The  US  military  would  have  to  consider  the  effects  of  radiological  fallout  from  these 
sites  and  the  proximity  of  these  sites  to  large  Iranian  cities.  Since  the  effects  could  be 
devastating  to  the  Iranian  society  and  economic  development,  the  population  could  rally  to  a 
nationalist  cause  and  this  effect  would  be  a  significant  threat  to  the  US  interests  within  the 
region.  In  retaliation,  the  IRGC  could  influence  its  network  of  militants  to  attack  US  interests 
and  military  facilities  in  Iraq,  Bahrain,  Kuwait,  or  Qatar.  The  results  of  ineffective  air  strikes 
could  also  lead  to  a  major  United  States-Iran- Israel  conflict. 

A  ground  invasion  would  have  several  consequences.  After  two  major  campaigns  in  Iraq 
and  Afghanistan,  a  US  military  ground  invasion  as  a  preemptive  measure  would  have  limited 
support  from  the  American  citizens.  However,  American  popular  support  would  be  necessary 
for  protracted  military  operations  within  Uan.  The  IRGC  would  provide  an  extensive  defensive 
capability  in  the  event  of  an  invasion  of  Iran.  The  IRGC  gives  the  Iranian  regime  a  significant 
asymmetric  advantage  within  the  mountainous  and  urban  terrain  of  Iran.  During  an  invasion 
of  Iran,  US  military  forces  would  face  a  professional  paramilitary  force,  the  IRGC,  which  has 
had  30  years  to  develop  tactics  and  doctrine  for  unconventional  warfare  in  mountainous  and 
urban  areas.  The  IRGC  can  employ  small  units  in  mountains  terrain,  urban  regions,  and  remote 
areas  to  counter  our  advantages  in  intelligence  collection  capabilities;  therefore,  the  US  military 
must  master  irregular  warfare  in  mountainous  arid  urban  terrain  to  defeat  the  IRGC.  The  US 
military’s  mastery  of  conventional  and  irregular  warfare  would  reduce  the  Revolutionary  Guards 
capabilities;  however,  a  US  ground  invasion  would  lead  to  a  protracted  conflict  in  Iran  and  Iraq. 
During  a  ground  invasion,  the  Iranian  leadership  could  encourage  the  Jasysh  al-Mahdi  and  the 
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Badr  Brigade  to  attack  US  forces  in  retaliation  for  a  ground  invasion. The  Badr  Brigade  has 
long  standing  ties  with  the  IRGC.  Many  Badr  members  have  become  integrated  into  the  Baqi 
security  forces,  while  other  members  of  the  Badr  Brigade  hold  government  positions  in  southern 
Iraq.  Muqtada  al-Sadr  could  turn  Iraq  into  a  “hell”  for  the  Iraqi  citizens  and  a  threat  to  its 
neighbors.  Iran  could  also  stop  oil  exports  entirely  and  shut  down  all  oil-tanker  traffic  within 
the  Persian  Gulf,  which  would  cut  between  twenty-five  and  thirty-three  percent  of  the  world’s  oil 
supply. 

Conclusion 

The  Islamic  Revolutionary  Guard  Corps’  sponsorship  of  terrorism,  control  of  Iran’s 
nuclear  program,  and  execution  of  Iran’s  national  strategy  threatens  stability  within  the  Middle 
East.  During  the  last  30  years,  the  IRGC  has  emerged  as  an  entity  that  has  limited  government 
oversight,  prevailed  over  other  centers  of  power  in  Iran,  acted  as  one  of  the  most  independent 
groups  in  Iran,  and  exported  the  Shi’i  variety  of  revolutionary  Islam  to  other  countries.  The 
IRGC  has  opposed  US  policies  in  the  Middle  East  since  its  founding  in  1979.  During  the  Iran- 
Iraq  War,  the  IRGC  concurrently  fought  a  war,  enforced  religious  doctrine,  and  maintained 
political  stability.  The  IRGC  has  successfully  protected  the  Iranian  regime  against  external  and 
domestic  threats  by  conducting  decentralized  operations  to  achieve  the  Iranian  regime’s  national 
strategy.  This  military  organization’s  goal  to  spread  the  Shi’i  Islamic  revolution  within  the 
Middle  East  has  threatened  stability  within  Iraq,  Lebanon,  and  Israel.  The  United  States  needs  a 
stable  Middle  East  to  maintain  international  energy  requirements.  Additionally,  stable 
conditions  in  this  region  support  the  United  States’  energy  security  requirements.  A  nuclear- 
weapon  equipped  IRGC  is  a  significant  risk  to  the  United  States  and  Israel’s  vital  interests.  The 
transfer  of  nuclear  material  from  a  fanatical  member  of  the  IRGC  to  militants  such  as  Hezbollah, 
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Jaysh  al-Mahdi,  Hamas,  or  al-Qaeda  would  threaten  the  vital  interests  and  survival  of  the  United 
States  and  Israel. 

The  United  States  must  address  the  impacts  of  Iran’s  nuclear  weapons  program,  Han’s 
missile  arsenal,  the  concern  for  Israel’s  safety,  the  integrity  of  Gulf  shipping  lanes  within  the 
Strait  of  Hormuz,  and  the  possibility  of  Iranian  mobilization  of  terrorist  attacks  around  the  globe. 
Hanian  policies  in  Iraq,  Lebanon,  and  Israel  pose  significant  challenges  to  the  United  States’ 
interests  in  the  region.  The  geopolitical  dynamics,  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles,  and  the 
emergence  of  globalization  play  a  primary  role  in  the  understanding  of  America’s  security 
concerns.  These  issues  have  changed  the  United  States’  perception  of  what  constitutes  an 
immediate  threat.  Possible  US  government  responses  include  multilateral  sanctions,  regional 
alliances,  covert  military  action,  and  overt  military  action. 

The  IRGC’ s  autonomy,  revolutionary  rhetoric,  and  political  agenda  would  be  dangerous 
within  a  nuclear  armed  Iran.  Currently,  the  IRGC  controls  the  Iranian  nuclear  weapon  program 
and  their  quest  for  nuclear  weapons  is  a  long-term  challenge  for  the  United  States  government. 
Iran’s  pursuit  of  nuclear  technology  and  emichment  capabilities  also  poses  a  serious  challenge  to 
the  United  States’  strategic  partners,  Israel  and  Saudi  Arabia.  Since  the  Middle  East  remains 
crucial  to  American  security  concerns,  the  US  government  must  consider  the  IRGC  as  an 
immediate  threat.  The  United  States  government  must  respond  to  the  IRGC’s  sponsorship  of 
terrorism  and  control  of  the  Hanian  nuclear  program  to  reduce  Iranian  aggression,  control  nuclear 
weapons  proliferation,  contain  totalitarian  Islamism,  influence  the  IRGC,  and  reduce  terrorism. 
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Appendix  A:  Khomeini,  the  Shah,  and  the  Iranian  Revolution 


Khomeini  developed  his  political  philosophy  based  upon  his  interpretation  of  Islam  and 
his  political  experiences/^"^  Khomeini  adopted  several  religious  and  political  principles  from 
Ahmad  Naraghi,  an  Iranian  mullah  who  developed  the  philosophy  in  the  eighteen  century/^^ 
Khomeini  further  claimed  that  the  regime  of  Mohammed  Reza  Pahlavi,  the  Iranian  Shah  between 
1941  and  1979,  was  abhorrent  to  Islam.  Khomeini’s  velayat-e  faqih  philosophy  called  for  an 
Islamic  government  to  replace  the  Iranian  monarchy.  Khomeini  claimed  that  he  was  the  most 
knowledgeable  and  most  just  among  the  mujtahids',  therefore,  he  claimed  to  possess  the  religious 
and  political  authority  to  represent  the  Twelfth  Imam,  Mohammad  al-Mahdi.  This  authority 
would  provide  his  right  to  serve  as  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  Iran;  however,  his  claim  to  authority 
broke  one  of  the  Shi’i  sect’s  core  tenets,  all  government  in  absence  of  Mohammad  al-Mahdi  is 
profane.  A  major  factor  in  Khomeini’s  revolutionary  politicization  of  Shi’ism  and  the  success 
of  the  Islamic  Revolution  was  his  charismatic  leadership.  Khomeini  combined  millenarianism, 
velayat-e  faqih,  and  his  charisma  to  convince  the  Iranian  that  the  Shah’s  polices  were  a 
significant  threat  to  Islam  and  Iranian  traditions.  Khomeini  supported  a  revolution  that 
overthrew  the  Shah  in  1979. 

The  government  of  Iran  was  a  constitutional  monarchy  with  a  parliamentary  system,  a 
Shah  as  the  head  of  state,  and  a  prime  minster  as  the  head  of  government  between  1907  and 
1953.  In  March  1951,  the  Shah  accepted  Mohammad  Mossadeq  as  the  Prime  Minister.  In 
1951,  Prime  Minster  Mohammad  Mossadeq,  an  advocate  for  democracy  in  the  Iranian 
parliament,  nationalized  the  British-owned  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company,  which  controlled  all  of 
Kan’s  petroleum  resources. In  1952,  Mossadeq  dissolved  the  Iranian  parliament  and  the  Shah 
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abandoned  Iran  for  self-exile  in  Europe. The  British  convinced  President  Dwight 
Eisenhower’s  administration  that  Mosaddeq’s  actions  indicated  Ean’s  intent  to  join  the  Soviet 
Bloc.  In  accord  with  the  policy  of  containment,  the  Eisenhower  administration  supported  an 
Iranian  militai'y  coup  during  1953  that  reinstated  the  Shah  to  the  throne  after  his  exile  in 
Europe. 

Once  the  Shah  returned  to  Iran,  he  relentlessly  strengthened  his  power  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  events  of  1953.  He  limited  the  freedom  of  political  expression  and  increased  the 
capabilities  of  his  internal  security  organization,  the  National  Intelligence  and  Security 
Organization,  to  suppress  political  opposition  and  dissident  activities  because  the  dissident 
intelligentsia  staged  several  riots  and  protests  during  the  1960s  and  1970s.^'^^  The  Shah  concerns 
were  legitimate.  For  example,  the  National  Intelligence  and  Security  Organization  discovered  a 
Soviet  spy  ring  in  “the  Iranian  army  composed  of  six  hundred  officers  of  whom  sixty”  held  rarfks 
of  lieutenant-colonel  or  higher.  The  Shah  believed  that  the  opposition  groups  “acted  as  a 
deterrent  to  Iran’s  progress. Despite  these  political  challenges,  the  Shah  expanded  industry, 
widened  access  to  employment,  increased  the  availability  of  education,  and  improved  economic 
opportunities.^"^®  The  Shah  modernized  Iran’s  infrastructure  and  military  while  developing 
strong  relationships  with  Western  powers.  Khomeini  considered  the  Western  powers  as  a  threat 
to  Islam  and  Iran.  He  believed  the  Western  powers  would  exploit  Iran’s  resources,  dilute  Islam, 
“destroy  the  reputation  of  Islamic  leaders”,  and  conquer  all  Islamic  countries.  Khomeini  and 
the  discontented  population  viewed  the  Shah  as  a  puppet  of  the  United  States  and  the  Western 
powers. The  Shah  aixested  Khomeini  on  June  4,  1963  for  his  revolutionary  rhetoric  and 
support  to  dissident  groups.  The  Shah  released  Khomeini  during  the  spring  of  1964  to  quell 
violent  protests  and  demonstrations.  That  same  year  the  Shah  sent  Khomeini  into  exile  for  his 
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opposition  of  the  “White  Revolution”.  Khomeini  spent  his  exile  in  Iraq,  Turkey,  and  France. 

By  1967,  the  Shah  survived  the  Mossadeq  era,  two  assassination  attempts,  and  Ayatollah 
Khomeini’s  first  challenge  to  the  Shah’s  regime.^^°  The  Shah’s  disregard  for  domestic  issues 
and  concerns  eventually  resulted  in  a  revolution  in  1979.  After  the  Islamic  Revolution  and  upon 
his  return  to  Iran,  Khomeini  assumed  the  role  of  the  Supreme  Leader  of  Iran  and  the  IRGC 
became  the  protectors  of  a  totalitarian  Islamic  regime.  The  IRGC’s  primai'y  mission  is  to  control 
dissent  and  protect  the  vali-ye  faqih. 
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Appendix  B:  US  Government  Sanctions  Against  Iran 

Current  sanctions  include  restrictions  and  prohibition  on  aid,  non-emergency  agricultural 
aid,  economic  transactions,  loans  from  United  States  financial  institutions,  and  support  from  the 
international  banks  system/^^  Economic  deprivation  forced  upon  the  people  of  a  nation  has 
changed  the  behavior  of  nations  in  the  past.  Economic  sanctions  are  a  “coercive  measure  to  bring 
about  a  change  in  behavior  or  policies.”  The  utility  of  sanctions  is  to  pressure  Iran  to  negotiate 
along  the  United  States’  terms.  The  United  States  should  not  “lift  or  ease  sanctions  until  Iranian 
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policy  concerning  nuclear  weapons  and  terrorism  changes.”  Multilateral  sanctions  are 
necessary  for  this  strategy  of  economic  warfare.  Scientific  studies  conclude  United  States 
unilateral  economic  sanctions  are  ineffective;  while,  multilateral  sanctions  are  frequently 
effective.  International  organizations,  such  as  the  United  Nations,  are  the  most  effective  for 
economic  sanctions  because  a  global  organization  can  isolate  the  economy  of  a  nation.  Other 
organizations  that  have  the  capability  to  isolate  Ean  are  the  World  Trade  Organization,  the 
World  Bank,  and  the  International  Monetary  Fund.^^^ 

Unilateral  sanctions  have  been  the  “mainstay  of  the  United  States’  strategies”  for  Iran.‘^^ 
The  following  laws  include  sanctions  against  Iran:  hitemational  Emergency  Economic  Powers 
Act,  Iran-Libya  Sanctions  Act  of  1996,  and  Trade  Sanctions  Reform  Act  of  2000.  Thus  far, 
Iran  has  not  paid  a  significant  price  for  its  violations  of  its  commitments  under  the  Nuclear  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty  (NPT)  and  failure  to  fully  cooperate  with  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  (lAEA).^^^  US  sanctions  include  restrictions  on  commercial  cooperation,  non¬ 
emergency  agricultural  aid,  trade,  and  loans  from  US  financial  institutions. Based  on  Dr. 
Patrick  Clawson’s  testimony  before  the  US  Senate,  current  sanctions  do  not  include  exports  of 
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crude  oil  or  imports  of  gasoline  because  such  sanctions  would  also  affect  the  price  of  gasoline 
and  oil  within  the  United  States. Sanctions  that  included  the  exports  of  oil  would  have  a 
significant  impact  on  the  world  economy.  The  utility  of  sanctions  is  to  pressure  Iran  to  agree 
along  United  States’  terms  of  negotiation.  The  United  States  should  not  “lift  or  ease  sanctions 
until  Uan’s  policies  concerning  terrorism  and  nuclear  weapons  changes. 

The  US  government  should  impose  sanctions  on  Iranian  oil  exports  and  gasoline  imports 
prior  to  the  commitment  of  the  US  military  to  air  strikes  or  a  unilateral  ground  invasion.  Europe, 
Russia,  and  China  may  not  agree  to  sanctions  without  the  United  States  conducting  direct 
negotiations  with  the  Iranian  regime.  Multilateral  oil  sanction  against  Iranian  would  be 
detrimental  to  Japan  and  China.  Japan  is  Iran’s  largest  customer,  followed  closely  by  China. 

Iran  trades  about  thirty  three  percent  of  its  oil  exports  with  Japan  and  China;  however,  the  United 
States  does  not  purchase  Iranian  oil.  Based  on  China  arid  Japan’s  dependence  on  Iranian  oil, 
the  US  government’s  partners  and  allies  may  block  any  measures  that  include  sanctions  against 
h'anian  oil  exports. 
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Appendix  C:  Islamic  Revolutionary  Guard  Corps  Organizational  Chart 


Source: 

Adapted  from  Wilfried  Buchta,  Who  Rules  Iran?  (Washington:  The  Washington  Institute  for 
Near  East  Policy  and  the  Konrad  Adenauer  Stiftung,  2000). 
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Appendix  D:  Constitutional  Power  Structure  in  Iran 


Source: 

Adapted  from  Wilfried  Buchta,  Who  Rules  Iran?  (Washington:  The  Washington  Institute  for 
Near  East  Policy  and  the  Kom-ad  Adenauer  Stiftung,  2000). 
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Appendix  E:  Theological  Hierarchy  of  Shi’i  Clergy  in  Iran 


Sources: 

Wilfried  Buchta,  Who  Rules  Iran?  (Washington:  The  Washington  Institute  for  Near  East  Policy 
and  the  Konrad  Adenauer  Stiftung,  2000). 

Said  Aijomand,  The  Turban  for  the  Crown:  The  Islamic  Revolution  in  Iran.  (New  York:  Oxford 
University  Press,  1988). 
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Appendix  F:  Ranges  for  Iranian  Missiles 


2000 


2000 
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Shahab-1  (Scud-B) 

300  km 

Shahab-2  (Scud-C) 

500  km 

Shahab-3 

1,300  km 

Shahab-4 

4,000  km 

Source: 

House  Committee  on  Intelligence,  Recognizing  Iran  as  a  Strategic  Threat:  An  Intelligence 
Challenge  for  the  United  States,  109^*'  Cong.,  2"^  sess.,  August  23,  2006,  URL: 
http://intelligence.house.gOv/Media/PDFS/LanReport082206v2.pdf. 
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